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WISHING WELLS. 


In the numerous sacred or wishing wells so 
widely distributed throughout our own and other 
countries, may be seen traces of the old water- 
worship of bygone times. In conformity with an 
early form of primitive belief, special honours 
were bestowed on wells and springs, as_ being | 
presided over by divinities of good or evil influ- | 
ence; it also being supposed that the souls of 
heroes resided in such localities, Hence, in Corn- | 
wall, for instance, the wayside cross once pointed 
to the holy well where saint’s or angel’s name, | 
tradition and legendary lore, had hallowed the | 
water that bubbled up in its rocky basin. Thus, 
many are the stories told in connection with the 
time-honoured village well, where oftentimes the 
maiden, with her pail, might be seen silently 
breathing her deepest wish in the well-known 
formula : 

Water, water, tell me truly, 

Is the man I love duly 

On the earth, or under the sod, 

Sick or well—in the name of God? 


Similarly, we know how divinations of this kind 
were once very prevalent in the west of Europe ; 
and Cicero speaks of a certain lake near Toulouse 
in which the neighbouring tribes were wont to 
deposit offerings of gold and silver. As Mr 
Tylor, too, remarks in his Primitive Culture, ‘the 
ancient lake-offerings of the south of France seem 
not yet forgotten in La Lozire ;’ and in Brittany, 


there is the famous well of St Anne of Auray, and 
the sacred fountain at Lanmeur, in the crypt of | 
the church of St Melars, to which crowds of | 
pilgrims are still in the habit of resorting. 

In Northern Europe, almost every Esthonian 
village has its sacred spring; and Danish folk- 
lore tells us of the traditionary origin of many of 
the wishing wells still regarded with so much | 
superstitious reverence. Thus, near Harrested, in | 
Seeland, is the far-famed St Knud’s Well, which | 
is much visited by persons afflicted with bodily | 
ailments, and also by those anxious to gain an 
insight into futurity—it having suddenly gushed | 


forth, runs the legend, on the spot where Duke 
Knud Lavard was treacherously murdered by the 
king’s son Magnus, in the year 1129. In the same 
locality there is Helen’s Well, which has acquired 
a widespread celebrity on account of its mira- 
culous virtues. On St John’s day, pilgrimages are 
made to it by the sick and crippled, many travel- 
ling from distant parts to visit it. According to 
one traditionary account, given by Thorpe in his 
Northern Mythology, Helen was a Scanian princess, 
and much famed for her beauty. <A king fell in 
love with her ; and as he could not win her affec- 
tion, he resolved on violence. In her distress, 
Helen fled from place to place, pursued by the 
king; and when, on reaching the seashore, the 
king was about to seize her, she plunged into the 
deep. But she did not perish, for a large stone 
rose from the bottom of the ocean and received 
her, on which she floated over to Seeland! On the 
spot where she first set her foot, there sprang 
forth a fountain, which still bears her name. A 
writer speaking of the wishing wells in Sweden at 
the commencement of the present century, says : 
‘Husby is very pleasantly situated, and its church 
is said to be one of the oldest in Sweden. Here is 
shown St Siegfried’s Well, with the water of 
which the holy man Sigfridus, according to tradi- 
tion, baptised King Olov Skitkonung. The well 
is still famous, and is said on many occasions to 
be used nightly by the country people. 

Formerly, many superstitions and ceremonies 
were practised at wells. Almost every province 
had some that at certain periods of the summer 
were visited, and into which a piece of money, 
iron, or any metal was cast as an offering. 
Amongst savage and uncultured races also, we 
find much the same notions, many of which play 
a prominent part in their religious beliefs. Thus, 
Mr Dorman, in his Origin of Primitive Superstt- 
tions, tells us how the tribes of Central America, 
Mexico, and New Mexico had their sacred springs, 
and mentions the various sacrifices offered to 
them. The Indians of Colorado regard springs 
that bubble up from the ground with awe and 
reverence, and bring their sick thither to be 
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cured. The bubbling of the water is supposed to 
be due to spirits breathing into it, the healing 
power being ascribed to these supernatural agents. 
Again, in the Deccan and Ceylon, trees and 
bushes near springs and wells are of common 
occurrence, and may frequently be seen covered 
with votive offerings. Atkinson, in his Oriental 
and Western Siberia, speaking of the Bouriats, 
informs us that they have their sacred lakes or 
wells. In one of his rambles, he says: ‘I came 
upon the small and picturesque lake of Ikeougoun, 
which lies in the mountains to the north of San- 
ghin-dalai, and is held in veneration. They have 
erected a small wooden temple on the shore, and 
here they come to sacrifice, offering up milk, 
butter, and the fat of animals, which they burn on 
the little altars. The large rock in the lake is 
with them a sacred stone, on which some rude 
figures are traced ; and on the bank opposite they 
place rods with small silk flags, having inscrip- 
tions printed on them.’ In Northern Asia, writes 
Sir John Lubbock, in his Origin of Civilisation, the 
Tunguses and Votyaks worship various springs ; 
and in the tenth century a schism took place in 
Persia among the Armenians, one party being 
accused of despising the holy well of Vagarschicbat. 
Once more, in North Mexico, near the thirty- 
fifth parallel, Lieutenant Whipple found a spring 
which from time immemorial ‘had been held 
sacred to the rain-god.’ Some idea of the respect 
paid to this spring may be gathered from the fact 
that no animal may drink of its waters, and it 
must be annually cleansed ‘with ancient vases, 
which, having been transmitted from generation 
to generation by the caciques, are then placed on 
the walls, never to be removed.’ Dr Bell also, 
in the Ethnological Journal, informs us that in 
New Mexico, not far from Zuni, there is a sacred 
spring about eight feet in diameter, walled round 
with stones, of which neither men nor cattle may 
drink. Once a year, the cacique and his attend- 
ants perform certain religious rites at this spring, 
offerings being presented to it. 

But, turning to the wells of our own country, 
we find many. curious practices kept up in the 
western counties. Thus, in Cornwall, near Pen- 
zance, there is the far-famed well of St Madron, 
around which so much legendary lore has clus- 
tered. According to an old piece of advice, the 
visitor to this locality is thus admonished : 


Plunge thy right hand in St Madron’s spring, 
If true to its troth be the palm you bring ; 
But if a false digit thy fingers bear, 

Lay them at once on the burning share. 


In this well may be found, as in many others, the 
pins which have been frequently dropped by 
young women anxious of ascertaining a ag they 
were to be married.’ ‘I once witnessed,’ says Mr 
Hunt, in his Popular Romances of the West of 
England, ‘the whole ceremony performed by a 
group of beautiful girls, who had walked on a 
May morning from Penzance. Two pieces of 
straw, about an inch long each, were crossed, and 
the pin run through them. This cross was then 
dropped into the water, and the rising bubbles 


carefully counted as they marked the number of 
years which would pass ere the arrival of the 
appy day. This practice also prevailed amongst 
the visitors to the well at the foot of Monacuddle 
Grove, near St Austell’ Rags and other votive 
offerings are occasionally suspended around many 
of our country wells ; and Mr Couch tells us how 
he ‘observed at Madron Well the custom of 
hanging rags on the thorns which grew in the 
inclosure. Likewise, on Palm-Sunday, Carew 
writes how the people were in the habit of resort- 
ing to the well sacred to ‘Our Lady of Nants,’ 
with a cross of palm. After making the clergy- 
man a present, they were allowed to throw the 
cross into the water: if it swam, the thrower was 
to outlive the year ; if it, unfortunately, sank, he 
was to die within that time. 

Of other Cornish wishing wells may be men- 
tioned that at Gulval, which is thus described in 
Gilbert’s Parochial History of Cornwall: ‘To this 
place numbers of people, time out of mind, have 
resorted for pleasure and profit of their health, as 
the credulous country people do in these days, not 
only to drink the waters thereof, but to inquire 
after the life or death of their absent friends ; 
where, being arrived, they demanded the question 
it the well whether such a person by name be 
living, in health, sick, or dead. If the party be 
living and in health, the still quiet water of 
the well-pit, as soon as the question is put, will 
instantly bubble or boil up as a pot; but if it 
remain quiet, it is an indication that the party is 
dead.’ <A formula used at certain of the wishing 
wells of the west of England by young ladies, 
when summing up the qualifications they wish to 
find in their future husbands, is thus : 


A husband, St Catherine ; 

A handsome one, St Catherine ; 
A rich one, St Catherine ; 

A nice one, St Catherine ; 

And soon, St Catherine. 


We may mention here that on a particular day 
in the year, the young women of Abbotsbury 
were formerly in the habit of visiting the little 
Norman chapel of St Catherine at Milton Abbey, 
Dorset, where they made use of the above rhyme. 
A correspondent of Notes and Queries says this 
appeal to St Catherine is somewhat singular, as 
on the Continent she is generally considered the 
special patroness of spinsters, an old maid being 
said to ‘ coiffer St Catherine.’ 

teferring also to the pins used in the wishing 
wells of Cornwall, it should be noted that these 
are almost universally employed in different parts 
of the country. Thus, throughout the north of 
England we have wishing wells where the passer- 
by may breathe his wish, ‘and may rest assured of 
its fulfilment if he only drop a crooked pin into 
the water.’ The worm-well at Lambton is one of 
these, writes Mr Henderson, in his Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties. There is another in Westmor- 
Jand ; and another at Wooler, in Northumberland. 
Of this last, he adds, a friend tells me that ‘it is 
searcely three months since I looked into the 
maiden or wishing well at Wooler, and saw the 
crooked pins strewed over the bottom among the 
gravel, Again, we might mention St Helen’s 
Well, near Sefton, Lancashire, the bottom of 
which, says Mr Hampson, in his Medii Alvi 
Kalendarium, ‘I have frequently seen almost 
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covered with pins, which must have been thrown 
in for this purpose.’ It seems that young ladies 
have still continued up to recent times to throw 
pins into this well, and to draw conclusions as to 
the fidelity of their lovers, the date of marriage, 
and so forth, by the turning of the pin to the 
north or any other point of the compass. 

Instances of the same form of credulity are 
of repeated occurrence in Scotland ; and Colonel 
Forbes Leslie, in his valuable work on the Larly 
Races of Scotland, observes that ‘there are few 
parishes without a holy well” Sir John Lubbock 
also adds that in the Scotch islands are many 
sacred wells, and that he has himself seen the holy 
well in one of the islands of Loch Maree sur- 
rounded by the little offerings of the peasantry, 
consisting principally of rags and halfpence. We 
may further quote the testimony of Mr Campbell, 
who, in his Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
writes thus: ‘ Holy healing wells are common all 
over the Highlands, and people still leave offer- 
ings of pins and nails and bits of rag, though few 
would confess it. There is a well in Islay where 
I myself have, after drinking, deposited copper 
caps amongst a hoard of pins and buttons and 
similar gear, placed in chinks and trees at the 
edge of ‘the Witches’ Well. There is another well 
with similar offerings freshly placed beside it in 
Loch Maree.’ Among further illustrations, he 
informs us how a well in the Black Isle of 
Cromarty has miraculous healing powers, and 
adds: ‘A countrywoman tells me that about forty 
years ago, she remembers it being surrounded by 
a crowd of people every first Tuesday in June, 
who bathed in and drank of it before sunrise. 
Each patient tied a string of rag to one of the 
trees that overhung it, before leaving.’ 

Above the Inverness District Asylum, and 
immediately below the ascent to Craig Dunain, is 
the ‘Well of the Spotted Rock,’ which was in 
bygone times a place of great resort. It also had 
the reputation of being a fairy well; and if, says 
Mr Fraser in his pamphlet on Northern Folk-lore 
of Wells and Water, ‘a poor mother had a puny 
weak child, which she supposed had been left by 
the fairies in place of her own, by exposing it here 
at night, and leaving some small offering, as a 
dish of milk, to propitiate the king of fairyland, 
the bantling would be carried away, and in the 
morning she would find her own restored and in 
health.’ 

Another famous wishing well was that known 
as the ‘Lucky Well of Beathag, in Argyllshire, 
which had the reputation of commanding the 
winds. One acquainted, adds Mr Fraser, with 
the spot thus describes it: ‘1t is situated at the 
foot of a hill fronting the north-east, near an 
isthmus called Tarbat. Six feet above where the 
water gushes out, there is a heap of stones, which 
forms a cover to the sacred fount. When a person 
wished for a fair wind, either to leave the island 
or to bring home his absent friends, this part was 
opened with great solemnity, the stones carefully 
removed, and the well cleaned with a wooden 
dish or aclam-shell. This being done, the water 
was several times thrown in the direction from 
which the wished-for wind was to blow, and 
this action accompanied with a certain form of 
words, which the person repeated every time he 
threw the water, When the ceremony was over, 
the well was again carefully shut up, to prevent 


fatal consequences, it being firmly believed that 
were the place left open, it would occasion a storm 
which would overwhelm the whole island.’ 

But leaving Scotland with its numerous wishing 
wells, we may note that amongst the remains of 
Walsingham, Norfolk, are the famous ‘wishing 
wells,” the water of which formerly had the 
reputation of curing disorders of the head and 
stomach. This property, however, has been 
replaced by another of a more comprehensive 
character—the power of accomplishing all human 
wishes. In order to attain this desirable end, 
writes Mr Glyde in the Norfolk Garland, ‘the 
votary, with a due qualification of faith and pious 
awe, must apply the right knee bare to a stone 
placed for that purpose between the wells. He 
must then plunge to the wrist each hand, bare 
also, into the water of the wells, which are near 
enough to admit of the immersion. A wish must 
then be formed, but not uttered with the lips, 
either at the time or afterwards, even in confi- 
dential communication to the dearest friend. The 
hands are then to be withdrawn, and as much of 
the water as can be obtained in the hollow of each 
is to be swallowed. This silent wish will be 
accomplished within the following twelve months.’ 
In Moore’s Monastic Remains, too, the author, i] 
speaking of Walsingham Chapel, writes: ‘The 
wishing wells still remain—two circular stone pits 
filled with water, inclosed with a square wall, 
where the pilgrims used to kneel and throw ina 
piece of gold, whilst they prayed for the accom- 
plishment of their wishes.’ 

Walls, again, has its wishing wells ; and Pennant 
tells us how, in days gone by, a bathing well at 
Whitford received many a kiss from the faithful, 
who were supposed never to fail in experiencing 
the completion of their desires, provided the 
wish was delivered with full devotion and con- 
fidence. Of great celebrity, too, was St Dwyn- 
wen’s Well, in the parish of Llandwyn, Anglesey. 
This saint being the patron saint of lovers, her 
well possessed the property of curing love-sick- 
ness; hence, it was visited by numbers of both 
sexes anxious to know their lot in the married 
state; and even at the present day, writes Mr 
Wirt Sikes, in his British Goblins, it is frequented 
by young women of that part of the country when 
suffering from the woes of love. Indeed, although 
the well itself has for many years been covered 
over with the sand, the faithful still display their 
devotion by seeking their cure from ‘the water 
next to the well.’ 

Similarly, also, we might allude to the wishing 
wells of Ireland, a reference to which oceurs in 
The Irish Hudibras (1689), where the visits of the 
credulous to such localities are described : 


Have you beheld, when people pray 
At St John’s Well on Patron-day, 

By charm of priest and miracle, 

To cure diseases at this well, 

The valleys filled with blind and lame, 
And go as limping as they came ? 


Space, however, forbids us to give further illus- 
trations of this widespread species of superstition ; 
but those we have quoted will suftice to show 
how largely the village well has, from the earliest 
times, been credited with supernatural powers, 
The survivals, too, of the belief attached to these 
so-called wishing wells at the present day, afford 
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an interesting instance of the tenacity with which 
such forms of credulity linger on, even although 
the legendary notions which gave rise to them 
may have long ago passed away. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XII.—AN INDISCRETION. 


WHEN the guests were gone, Aunt Judith retired. 
She was sleepy. She had eaten a good dinner, 
and eaten heartily, and wanted her rest after 
it. 

‘You are going to bed?’ said she in the door- 
way to her niece. 

‘Eventually,’ answered Josephine. ‘I must 
play some good music on the piano first, to dis- 
sipate the reminiscence of Strauss and Waldteuffel 
I have been strumming.’ 

‘Why did you not play good music ?’ 

‘Because good music is desecrated if played 
to those who don’t listen, don’t value it, and 
prefer what is bad.’ 

Aunt Judith yawned, said nothing in reply, 
and withdrew. 

Josephine went to the window and threw it 
open. The room was warm and close. One 
window unfolded upon the garden; the other, 
at right angles into the conservatory. She 
opened the garden window and stepped out to 
inhale the fresh air; then, fearful of catchin 
cold, as the dew might be falling, and she ha 
on a low dress, she went in again, and stood in 
the window, leaning against the side, looking out. 
She rested the elbow of her right arm in the palm 
of her left, and held her chin, with the fore- 
finger extended on her cheek. She was in a 
pretty rose silk dress, with lace about the neck, 
and short sleeves, The hue suited her admir- 
ably ; she had looked very pretty that evening, 
especially when her colour came and her eyes 
flashed with excitement during her passage of 
arms with the rector. In her hair was a sprig 
of azalea, now faded, Madame van Cruyzen, a 
crimson azalea; and another sprig was in her 
bosom. 

Aunt Judith, a frugal woman, had extinguished 
all the lights in the drawing-room except those 
on the piano, which she left because her niece 
wished to play, and a little lamp in the con- 
servatory, Which she forgot. This latter was placed 
among ferns, and was of red glass, so that it 
diffused a warm glow over the plants. 

Josephine did not care to play from notes, 
so she blew out the candles before she went 
to the window. The moon was shining; just 
over the top of the palings at the bottom of 
the garden could be seen the sea, a quivering 
sheet of silver, under the moon; the evening 
was light, so light that there seemed no black- 
ness in the shadows, only deep blue; the sky 
was blue, the trees blue, the bushes blue, the 
moonlight bluish. It may have been the con- 
trast to the red light in the conservatory that 
gave Josephine this impression, the contrast of 
coolness of colour also to her own warm tints of 
dress. 

She thought of Captain Sellwood. She had 
known him as a child, before he went to India; 
and had seen him since, when he returned on 


leave. He had hung about her whenever he 
came home; she knew that he liked her, and 
yet he never got far in showing his liking. 
She remembered once making her father laug 
by calling him ‘the Morbid Fly.’ She had meant 
that he clung about, was half asleep, a little 
troublesome, and not very interesting. She had 
used the expression when she was much younger 
and did not know the meaning of words. She 
had intended to call him torpid. Ever after, 
he had gone in the house by the name of the 
Morbid Fly. 

She knew that he was more gifted than he 
seemed. His fellow-officers spoke highly of him. 
He had done well in his examinations before 
going out, so that he could not be deficient in 
brain; but he was not an interesting man. As 
the Frenchman said of Truth: it is so precious, 
‘il faut la bien économiser ;’ so might Captain 
Sellwood have said of his wits; he husbanded 
them so jealously that many doubted if he pos- 
sessed any. That he was an honourable man, 
Josephine could not doubt. The rector was so 
high-principled and sound at core, that a son 
of his could hardly fail to inherit something 
of his good quality. On occasion, he had shown 
that there was energy in him, but only on 
occasion. All good qualities were in him, as 
heat and its correlative light are in a stick or 
in a piece of lump-sugar—latent, only to be made 
manifest by friction. There are blaze and bang 
in a percussion cap, but they are developed only 
by a blow; and when not beaten, a percussion 
cap is an uninteresting object, deficient in self- 
assertion. 

‘Really, said Josephine, ‘I do not want a 
husband who will be invaluable in emergencies, 
and a cipher at all other times. Besides, I am 
not so sure that he would do and say the right 
thing when roused. It is a weakness of such 
persons often to do just what is not apropos, 
and, like his mother, say buttered eggs, when 
no one is thinking about such things.’ 

She stepped to the piano and closed it; she 
would not play any more that night. It might 
disturb her father and aunt. 

She would go out into the pavilion, a small 
summer-house in the garden, on raised ground 
that commanded a sea-view; in it she could 
sit, get cool, and perhaps sleepy. It was of no 
use her going to bed now; she was far too 
excited to sleep. Had she spoken her own 
opinions in her controversy with the rector? 
she had no opinions. Her moral sense, her 
views of life, were inchoate. She had merely 
repeated what she had heard fall from her father, 
opinions which her mind received without con- 
senting to them, or rejecting them. She had 
measured arms with the rector out of perversity, 
because she knew that her father wished her 
to gain the old parson’s good opinion, and because 
she owed her father a grudge for having wasted 
her property. That she was cutting off her own 
nose to spite herself, she was aware, but indif- 
ferent to the consequences. That she would meet 
with angry rebuke, and sneers worse to bear 
than rebuke, from her father, she also knew, 
and did not care. She was in that condition 
of soul which is most dangerous in a young 
person, a spiritual condition analogous to that 
of one who in a dark room has lost all his 
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bearings, does not know where door or window 
or table or wardrobe is; who beats about with 
the hands, moves this way, then that, and at 
last goes forward desperately, knowing that a 
blow or a fall must ensue, and give the proper 
bearings of the room. Josephine’s mind was in 
confusion ; she hardly could distinguish between 
right and wrong, and she was perfectly incap- 
able of judging what was her proper course. 

She did not care about her fortune that was 
squandered, because she had made no scheme, 
built up no hopes on the future when she would 
be her own mistress. She had one passion— 
for music, and at one time she thought of going 
on the stage; so she would escape from home ; 
but she doubted whether she had the persever- 
ance to pass through the drudgery of apprentice- 
ship for the opera; and it was to the opera 
she turned, with her musical ear and splendid 
voice. 

There had been long simmering in her heart 
indignation against her father, and impatience 
with Aunt Judith; and now this boiled over. 
The baseness of her father had never seemed to 
her so odious as since she had made the acquaint- 
ance of Richard Cable, nor the supineness of 
her aunt less inexcusable. Her rebellious temper 
impelled her to no positive line of action; it 
made her disposed to quarrel with every one 
who came in her way, and oppose everything 
that was suggested to her. In nervous disorders, 
the patient is irritable, and almost insufferable 
to his nurses ; and Josephine was spiritually ill; 
her moral tissue was in a state of angry excita- 
tion. We are her nurses sitting round her, read- 
ing her mind, with our fingers on her pulse, 
counting its furious throbbing. We must be 
patient with her, and not angry because she 
seems to us unreasonable. The moral sickness 
must be borne with as tenderly as the sickness 
that is physical, Have we not ourselves had 
our periods of ethical oy when every- 
thing swam round us, and the ground gave way 
under our feet? When we put out our hands 
grasping in vacuum, we caught at things that 
could not stay us up. 

Or, to vary the simile somewhat, may we not 
consider our span of life as a tight-rope on which 
we have to dance our hour? We can do it 
with the balance-pole in our hands that we are 
supplied with—a balance-pole of one sort or 
another—moral principle or social etiquette. How 
we pirouette, and leap and fall and rebound, 
and trip and spin on tiptoe, with a smiling face. 
We have our pole. And what pranks we play 
with that same pole! Now we bear it horizon- 
tally, and then all the lookers-on know we 
are safe. Anon we balance it on our noses, and 
folding our arms across the breast, caper a horn- 
pipe ; thereat every breath is held, for all expect 
our fall. Anon we toss the pole from hand to 
hand, and sway in our dancing precariously : 
a gasp from the spectators; we have cast our 

ole from us high into the air. We are lost! 

0; a somersault is turned on the rope, and 
the hands grasp the falling pole in time to steady 
us again, So we go along our rope to the end; 
and whether we carry our pole off it at the 
extremity depends on what the balancing-pole 
has been, 


any pole at all, to balance themselves as best they 
may with outstretched arms; and under some, 
nets are spread, which may receive them if they 
fall; but to others, are only the hard stones of 
the pavement and sharp flints. When these go 
down, they never go aloft to dance again; they 
cause a talk for a day, and are then forgotten. 
The broken creatures lie all about us; they can 
be counted by scores. We thank God we are 
not as they; we have our balancing-poles and 
our receiving-nets, and have not our spasms of 
supreme agony, when our feet totter, our heads 
whirl, and we know we are lost. Not we. We 
have social etiquette, which can never fail us, 
which will always restore our equilibrium, always 
remain in our hands and keep us upright ; always, 
that is, till we reach the end of our cord, and 
then we throw it away for ever. 

As Josephine sat in the summer-house, she 
was quite in the dark. The house was of board, 
painted, with a conical roof, no window, only a 
side-door. Through this door she looked on the 
quivering silver belt of the sea. A cloud ob- 
scured the moon, but not the rays that fell on 
the sea, which gained in brilliancy by the obscura- 
tion of the moon. She knew that the tide was 
full. The hour was midnight, and when the 
tide was at noon day or night, then were the 
highest tides at Hanford. She could hear the 
lap of the water on the seawall outside the garden 

alings—a cool pleasant murmur, that soothed 

er. Without thinking of what she was doing, 

moved by the sight of the glittering water and 
the sound of the tide, she began to sing the 
mermaid’s air in Oberon. As she sang, she 
thought she heard a sweet whistle repeating the 
air; she stopped, and the whistle continued it. 
She flushed in the dark. Richard Cable was 
without, on the seawall, in the moonlight, watch- 
ing the tide, by the garden gate. She sang 
another verse and stopped, and again the whistle 
echoed the strain. 

Then she started up. ‘What can have brought 
him here? He has been thinking about me! 
I have some crackers for his children. I put 
the box aside in the conservatory.’ She did not 
stop to consider what she was about; she ran 
to the house, stepped into the little glass veranda 
and took the box. Then she also stooped and 
carefully raised the ruby-globed lamp, and went 
out into the garden with the box of gilt crackers 
in one hand, and the ruby lamp in the other. 
She took the lamp partly that she might show 
Richard the pretty crackers by its light, as the 
moon was hidden; partly, also, out of a sense 
of vanity, because she wished him to see her 
in her rose silk evening dress, and artificial light 
was necessary to bring out its colour. Another, 
a third reason, also influenced her, as unacknow- 
ledged as her vanity : an instinctive sense of im- 
prudence in going out of the garden gate at mid- 
night to speak to a man, and a fancy that the 
bearing of a light would modify the impru- 
dence, 

Josephine, for her trip along the rope of life, 
had been given by her father no balancing-pole 
whatever, certainly no moral principle. She 
walked through the garden, softly singing the 
mermaid’s song, bearing the coloured light, a 
pretty object, had there been any one there to 
see her. The garden gate could be opened by 
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the hand from the inside, but only by a latch- 
key from without. When she came to it, she 
put the box of crackers under her chin, and held 
it thus whilst her disengaged hand drew back 
the latch. Then, in a moment she stepped 
through, and with a merry laugh, stood lamp 
in hand before Cable; and the door closed 
behind her unregarded. She raised the lamp 
and let the rosy light fall over her face and 
hair and bare neck and shoulders. 

The boatman took off his cap and stood as one 
dumfounded, holding his cap to his breast with 
both hands, looking at her. 

‘Are you not surprised to see me, Mr Cable ?’ 

*Very—miss. I thought I saw a fairy, or a 
vision.’ 

‘And I, she said, smiling, ‘I was surprised 
too. I sang, and heard an echo. I came out 
to see whence the echo came, and found you. 
How come you here at this time of night ?’ 

‘Well, miss, answered Cable deferentially, ‘I 
am up so much of nights when aboard the light- 
ship, looking after my lamp; and now that I 
am ashore, I can’t always sleep; and this being 
a beautiful night, and the tide flowing full, I 
thought I’d walk on the wall.—But, miss, excuse 
me; you ought not to be here.’ 

‘Oh, I have only come to give you this box 
of gilt crackers; it will amuse the children. 
Each contains a trifle, a brooch, or a ring, or an 
anchor. How they will laugh over them !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cable; ‘but I had rather you had 
not brought them now.’ 

‘I give you them. Take them. I must go 

k ? 


‘Yes, miss, at once.’ 

She put her hand to the garden door. It was 
fast. *O Mr Cable!’ she exclaimed, as her heart 
stood still. 

‘Hush!’ He put his finger to his lip. 

Both heard voices close at hand, on the sea- 
wall, The wall made a bend at the garden 
paling, so that those approaching from one direc- 
tion were invisible. On the other side it extended 
straight forward for a mile. 

The moon burst forth in a flood of light. 
Instinctively, Cable and Josephine looked along 
the wall. No escape was possible in that direc- 
tion. Seaward also was no escape; the tide was 
in and washed the base of the dike. The sailor 
put his foot against the door ; it was too strong 
to be burst open. 

Josephine blew out the light, and then was 
aware that it was useless'for her to do this: she 
could not be hid. She stood in her evening dress, 
in the glare of full moon, against the painted, 
boarded wall, and Cable beside her, exposed to 
the sight of any one turning the corner, without 
possibility of escape, without a place where she 
could hide. 

Searce a moment was afforded her to deter- 
mine what to do, when round the angle came 
the rector and his son, arm in arm. 

‘My dear Algernon,’ said Parson Sellwood, 
‘you need not be afraid; she is right at heart. 
It is human nature to be perverse.’ 

Then, all at once, the two gentlemen saw those 
before them. 

‘My dear Josephine !’ exclaimed the rector.— 
*Good gracious! what is the meaning of this?’ 

Josephine looked down, and her voice faltered 


as she said: ‘I came with crackers for the children, 
and the gate closed—and—and I asked Mr Cable 
to take the crackers home to his little ones.’ 

‘The gate fast?’ asked the rector. ‘Locked 
out on the wall at midnight. O Josephine !’ 

In a moment, the captain threw his overcoat 
that he had on his arm upon the spikes that 
incrusted the top of the palings, and laying both 
his hands on the coat, lifted himself over, and 
in another minute had opened the door. 

‘We are inconsiderate,’ said Captain Sellwood ; 
‘we must not keep Miss Cornellis standing here 
making explanations.’ 

‘No,’ said the rector, ‘inventing explanations.’ 
He clicked his tongue in his mouth.—‘ What a 
pity it is you have lost your mother. To a young 
girl, nothing can replace a mother; no, not the 
best of aunts.—Shut the gate—Come on, Algy.’ 
He said nothing to Cable; but as he relinked 
his arm in that of his son, after a few paces in 
silence, he muttered: ‘No; it won’t do. I am 
sorry. There is good in the girl ; but—it won't 
do, Algernon. Look elsewhere.’ 


THE EYE AND ITS VARIETIES, 


Ammpst all the marvels which the world of nature 
offers to the reflective and observant mind, there 
are few which surpass in interest the wonders 
revealed by a study of the mechanism of sight in 
the animal kingdom. An exhaustive study of 
comparative anatomy is by no means necessary to 
realise these wonders; in fact, we require to be 
reflective as regards obvious and familiar details, 
rather than learned in scientific terms and ana- 
tomical discoveries. No very extensive knowledge 
of the structure of the eye, for instance, is necessary 
to grasp the full significance of the fact that the 
views obtainable from the top of St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral or the dizzy pinnacles of the Alps enter the 
eye through an aperture of about an eighth of 
an inch diameter, and are reproduced in the 
interior of the eye on a surface averaging the 
size of a sixpence, from which the size, shape, 
colour, position, and general peculiarity of every 
object within range are accurately conveyed to 
the brain. This is only one of the ordinary 
wonders of the human eye, but shares the fate 
of many others in that it seldom occupies a 
moment's thought—no more thought, in fact, than 
we bestow upon the varieties of sight in the lower 
animals and the Jessons we may learn from 
them. 

Most of us, in these days of cheap science 
manuals, are familiar with the general structure 
of our own eyes and the rudimentary principles 
of optical science ; and we are so accustomed to 
look upon this particular plan of construction 
as the only one by which vision can be accom- 
plished, that it is impossible not to feel aston- 
ished when further observation discloses the extra- 
ordinary variety of structural arrangements which 
are to be found in the descending scale of animals. 
In complicity and minuteness of detail, the eye of 
man and the higher animals surpasses all others ; 


yet its structure may be said to explain itself, and 
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to be a comparatively simple plan, when regarded 
in connection with the laws of opties. It is 
exactly such as might be imagined as a con- 
sequence of known laws of light transmission and 
known properties of matter. A first glimpse, 
therefore, into the structure of the eyes of the 
lower or invertebrate animals is somewhat per- 
plexing, owing to the apparent contradictions 
met with; for the seemingly simple plan of the 
mammal eye is lost in a diversity of external form 
and internal structure which is truly marvellous ; 
in some cases, the elements considered to be essen- 
tial are apparently missing ; and in others, addi- 
tions are found which have no counterpart in eyes 
supposed to be more perfect. 

A little reflection will, however, show that 
these diversities of structure, wherever met with, 
are necessary to the particular mode of life which 
their possessor was designed to lead in the ranks 
of creation. In almost all mammals, for instance, 
below the Primates, a third eyelid—or, as it is 
called, the ‘ nictitating’ membrane—is found, com- 
modiously folded up in the inner corner of the 
eyeball, ready at any instant to sweep across its 
surface, This is found in the eyes of all birds, 
and of such quadrupeds as require it, its use being 
to wash the eye free from any foreign particles 
with the help of the lachrymal humour, and to 
defend it from sudden injuries. It is not alto- 
gether an opaque membrane, and therefore, when 
brought into play by birds dashing through the 
air, or flying straight upwards in the full glare of 
the rays of the sun, it prevents the entrance of 
dust or other injurious matter, protects the eye 
from too strong a light, and at the same time does 
not interfere with sight. The motion of this 
membrane is performed in a curious manner ; 
there are not two antagonistic muscles, one pull- 
ing forward and the other backward, as one might 
imagine; but only one muscle, attached by a 
tendon to the membrane. The nictitating mem- 
brane itself is an elastic substance, capable of being 
drawn out by force like a piece of elastic, and 
returning to its former position when the force 
is removed. ‘The muscle which exercises this 
force is one of the most marvellous mechanisms 
to be found in nature. Placed at the back of 
the eye, it is passed through a loop formed by 
another muscle, and there inflected as if it were 
round a pulley. This peculiarity, necessary for 
the rapid action which is required, is one which 
has many advantages. In order that the mem- 
brane could be drawn over the whole eye, a longer 
muscle than could be extended within the com- 
pass at the base of the eye was required. A 
greater length in a smaller compass is obtained 
by the cord of the main muscle making an angle, 
and the whole action contrived to a nicety by the 
angle, instead of being round a fixed pivot, being 
round a loop formed by another muscle, with 
the result, that whenever the second muscle con- 
tracts, it suddenly twitches the first muscle at 
the point of tendon, and thereby produces the 
rapid action of the nictitating membrane. One 
of the purposes of this membrane is, as men- 
tioned, to wash the eye. In man and some of 
his nearest allies, this function is performed by 
winking the eyelids, and there is no necessity 
for any further assistance from a third eyelid. 
In the same way it is unnecessary in the inhabit- 
ants of the waters, It is therefore absent in the 


great whale family and in all fishes—the ocean, 
the river, or the lake supplying the necessary 
lotion. But there is more than the absence of 
this wonderful nictitating membrane to notice in 
the eyes of fishes, for they have no true eyelids 
at all. Skin of a structure sufficiently trans- 
parent to allow of the passage of the rays of light 
passes over the eye, and thus obviates the necessity 
for even eyelids. In some cases, as in the eel, a 
special protection to the eye is found—the eel has 
to work its head through hard, rough substances 
such as gravel and sand. To defend the eye from 
injury, therefore, a transparent, horny convex case 
is bm before the eye in such a manner as 
to defend the organ without impeding the sight: 
another wonderful instance of design. The con- 
trivances for the protection of the eyes in the 
different branches of the animal world are indeed 
a constant marvel to the thoughtful. The nicti- 
tating membrane is the most conspicuous, and 
forms a contrast to the singular and unique 
arrangement which exists only in the chameleon. 
Instead of two eyelids, the organ is covered by 
an eyelid with a hole in it, and for an obvious 
reason, The neck of the chameleon is inflexible, 
and to make up for this, the eye is so prominent 
that more than half the ball projects from the 
head, the muscles being such that the pupil of 
the eye can be carried in every direction. To 
defend and lubricate the globe of an eye so 
unusally exposed, a special contrivance was 
necessary, hence the pierced lid—the lid itself 
keeping the principal part of the surface of the 
eye under cover and in a due state of humidity 
without a constant nictitation, and the aperture 
allowing the necessary admission of light. 

The position of the eyes on the head, varying, 
as it does, the lower we descend im the animal 
world, affords further food for reflection. In 
birds and the higher animals, the position is 
uniform, and obviously most beautiful, symme- 
trical, and useful; but in fishes and insects we 
find an endless variety as to position, direc- 
tion, and dimensions. In some fishes, the eyes 
have an upward aspect, and are very close 
together ; in others, they are at the side, and so 
wide apart as to be slightly downward in direc- 
tion; whilst in soles, turbots, flounders, and others 
of the same family, the eyes are placed, as it were, 
one above the other, and both upon the same side 
of the head. Some have enormously large eyes ; 
others are so small as to be scarcely visible ; and 
others, again, so rudimentary as to be merely 
a minute fold of skin on which a cerebral nerve 
terminates. Generally speaking, however, the eye 
of fishes is large, with especially broad open 
pupils ; and the crystalline lens much rounder 
than in the eyes of terrestrial animals—another 
proof of design, evidently intended to enable them 
to collect whatever rays of light penetrate to the 
hidden depths of the ocean, retraction of rays 
of light by a more convex surface being a necessity 
from water into the eye. But of all fishes, the 
anableps has perhaps the most noteworthy eye. 
The creature swims half above the surface of the 
water, and the eye is divided horizontally into 
two portions, the one for seeing in the water, the 
other in the air. Insects, again, are provided 
with the most wonderful organs of sight. Their 
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composite, are united in one small creature. The 
simple eyes are generally three, and are situated 
on the crown of the head between the more elabo- 
rate organs of sight. The structure of each kind 
is perfectly distinct. The composite eyes are a 
marvellous combination of a multiplicity of per- 
fect eyes, which may be seen in a microscopic 
examination of the cornea. The cornea then 
stands revealed as a mass of many thousand regu- 
larly disposed hexagonal facets, each of which is 
in itself a perfect eye. In the head of a butterfly, 
nearly thirty-five thousand have been counted ; 
and some insects are supposed to be still more 
numerously supplied. he simple eyes, on the 
other hand, are simple, as their name implies ; 
each simple eye is a single organ, the cornea exhib- 
iting no appearance of facets. The uses of these 
eyes, which the unwearying researches of natu- 
ralists have now established, are as interesting 
as they are extraordinary. Réaumur, in his well- 
known experiments, first smeared the compound 
eyes of insects with paint, and next the simple 
eyes ; and discovered that the compound eyes are 
for horizontal sight, and the simple for vertical ; 
since those whose compound eyes were closed flew 
straight up into the air until they were lost to 
sight, and those whose simple eyes were operated 
upon winged their way on all sides amongst the 
flowers around, but neither ascended into the air 
nor flew far away. Compound eyes, in addition, 
are supposed, and with good reason, to have the 
power of magnifying; and a comical story is 
recorded of Puget adjusting the eye of a flea in 
such a way as to see objects through it, and finding 
that a soldier appeared like an army of pigmies, 
for what it multiplied it diminished; and the 
flame of a candle seemed the illumination of a 
thousand fairy lamps. 

Equally unmistakable evidences of design are 
found in the sharpness of sight accorded to some 
creatures, and the deficiency in others, Sir John 
Lubbock has shown us how the exceptionally 
intelligent ant race depends entirely on the sense 
of smell as a guide to its movement, and that so 
effectual and unerring is the sense of smell, that 
sight is scarcely needed ; and that, in fact, the 
workers have in most cases no vision at all, 
though they are descended from flying insects 
with highly developed eyes. The antenne have 
developed to such an extent as to render sight 
a useless adjunct, and where, through accident 
or otherwise, the antennz are wanting, the ant 
is ‘as helpless as a blind man among ourselves,’ 

The opposite extreme to the ant in a visual 
sense is to be found in one or two kinds of birds. 
A hawk can spy a lark upon a piece of earth 
almost exactly the same colour at twenty times 
the distance it is perceptible to a man or dog; 
a kite soaring out of human sight can still distin- 
guish and pounce upon lizards and field-mice on 
the ground ; and the distance at which vultures 
and eagles can spy out their prey is almost incred- 
ible. 5 weer discoveries, wo especially Darwin’s 
observations, have inclined naturalists to the 
belief that birds of prey have not the acute sense 
of smell with which they were’ once accredited. 
Their acute sight seems better to account for 
their actions, and they appear to be guided by 
sight alone, as they never sniff at anything, but 
dart straight at the object of their desire. Their 
counterparts in the ocean, however, undoubtedly 


see and smell equally well, but are more guided 
by smell than sight. In both sharks and rays, the 
eyes are good, and have a most distinct expres- 
sion ; though, since they scent their prey from a 
distance, and swim up to it with great rapidity, 
‘smell,’ as Lacéptde says, ‘may be called their 
real eye.’ Smell, in Mr Herbert Spencer’s defini- 
tion, is anticipatory taste, while sight is antici- 
patory touch; and the manner in which sight, 


| as the dominating sense, is substituted for smell, 


the higher the evolution of the animal, is remark- 
ably interesting to follow, once the varieties of 
sight are understood, and both sight and smell are 
studied in connection with the particular habits 
of the creature for which they were designed. 
Turn where we will, sight and the organs of sight 
are everywhere adapted in the most perfect 
manner to the necessities of the animal world; 
and in realising this fact, we realise the truth 
of the words: ‘The first wonder is the offspring 
of ignorance, the last is the parent of adora- 
tion.’ 


THE BUSHFORD CASE, 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. VII.—LAURA. 


Or the wretched time which followed the trial, 
how can I write? Even now, when I look back 
on that time after a lapse of thirty years, I almost 
shudder as I recall to remembrance what we all 
suffered. Sometimes I think those days could 
never have really been—that I must have passed 
them in delirium or in a dream, they appear at 
once so shadowy, and yet so deeply graven on my 
memory. 

Before the verdict which was to send Ernest 
to a shameful death was actually given, we had 
hope, although it was but faint. Now, all hope 
was lost. No; not all hope. I should have said 
all reasonable hope; but when that has passed 
away, we still cling to something that is at least 
akin to hope, even if it have no reason in it. 

The only chance I could perceive for Ernest’s 
escape was in Laura’s confession; but I buoyed 
the others up with the idea that something might 
be done by a memorial to the Crown, although I 
myself well knew its inutility, after the judge’s 
expression of opinion in summing up and in pass- 
ing sentence. I say that I buoyed the others up; 
but Laura was an exception. I seized an oppor- 
tunity for speaking to her alone, and telling her 
that I only expressed this hope for the sake of 
assuaging Amy’s violent grief; but, knowing her 
superior strength of mind, I thought it best to tell 
her plainly that nothing now could possibly save 
Ernest except the discovery of the real assassin, 
I did this that she might clearly see that his fate 
was in her hands, and in her hands alone. She 
thanked me for my candour; but there was no 
change in her to indicate what her course would 
be ; there was the same hard tone in her passion- 
less voice, the same blank look in her despairing 
face and tearless eye. What a contrast to Amy’s 
hysterical bursts of grief ! 
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I got them all away from Goldstone as speedily 
as I could. 

Sir Robert Coveney and Bob were most kind 
in their attention both during the trial and after 
it; but they did not accompany us to London. 
Poor Bob! he had been so sanguine as to the 
result of his evidence, that I verily believe the 
reaction caused him for the time as much sorrow 
as was felt by any of us. 

Before we left Goldstone, Amy implored me to 
take her to Ernest, and Laura joined in her sup- 
plication; but I told them it was impossible : 
though I, as his counsel, might be allowed to see 
him, no one else would be permitted to do so at 
present. Later on, an admission order, no doubt, 
would be obtainable for Amy, though I thought 
it very improbable that one would be granted for 
Laura, as she was only his cousin. I said this 
because I knew Ernest would decline to see her. 

‘Will they have the cruelty to refuse me even 
the slight comfort of bidding him a last farewell ?’ 
she asked. 

‘T fear so; but we shall see.’ 

Although I felt sure that an appeal to the 
Crown would be useless, I did not neglect to 
make the attempt. I drew up a memorial setting 
forth all the weak points in the evidence against 
Ernest, and particularly dwelling on the fact that 
so soon as Sergeant Mellish had conceived the 
idea of his being the criminal, all subsequent 
researches were made with the view of fixing the 
guilt on him, and on him alone, the possibility 
of any other person being the murderer being 
utterly ignored. 

Knowing well that the issue would depend 
almost entirely on the report of the judge, I 
waited on him. His manner was so kind and 
sympathetic, that I was sorely tempted to open 
my whole heart to him and tell him the truth ; 
but I dared not: my tongue was tied by my 
solemn promise to Ernest to do nothing that 
would bring Laura within the grasp of the law. 
I went so far, however, as to declare—what 
professional etiquette forbade my doing at the 
trial—my firm conviction, nay, certainty of 
Ernest's innocence. 

‘My lord,’ I exclaimed, ‘I would stake my 
existence in this world and all my hopes for the 
next on the fact of his being guiltless of this 
crime.’ 

‘Mr Devon,’ his lordship said, ‘I had an 
impression at the ‘sialon that impression is 
strengthened now—that you were keeping some- 
thing in reserve. Am I right?’ 

‘You are, my lord,’ 

‘Then, what is that something ? 

*T cannot tell you.’ 

‘Then you give me no chance of assisting you.’ 

I felt that he spoke the truth, but I was help- 
less, and remained silent. 

‘Mr Devon,’ the judge continued, ‘you were 
absent from England at the time of the murder, 
and therefore can, of your own knowledge, be 
acquainted with nothing concerning it. I fear it 
is only the prisoner’s own statement that you rely 
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‘Not wholly, my lord ; I have evidence to con- 
firm it.’ 
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‘Is that evidence strong ?’ 

‘To me, convincing,’ 

‘ But would it convince me ?’ 

I was silent ; and his lordship resumed : ‘I can 
well understand your feelings, and can sympathise 
with them ; but I fear your old affection for your 
cousin has made you—pardon the word—his dupe. 
A man who could commit such an act, would have 
no hesitation in inventing a lying tale to impose 
on you,’ 

‘It is not so, indeed, my lord. Was his the 
bearing of a guilty man ?’ 

‘Mr Devon, when you have had my experience, 
and oceupy a position like mine—as I trust you 
some day will—you will know that a guilty man, 
in nine cases out of ten, can look the world more 
firmly in the face than an innocent one, when 
charged with such a crime as that. I feel for 
you deeply, and for the wretched young man’s 
sister, and for the young lady who is betrothed 
to him; but I can judge the case only by the 
evidence produced, and that evidence appeared to 
me to be conclusive. I will look over my notes 
again most carefully ; and if I can find anything 
to shake my opinion, the prisoner shall have the 
benefit of it. More than this I cannot promise, 
consistently with my duty? 

After thanking him, I withdrew. 

Private converse with Ernest was now denied ; 
but J obtained permission, though with consider- 
able difficulty, to see him alone for a short time. 
Our meeting was a painful one, as may be 
supposed, I was far more affected than he was ; 
indeed, now that his fate was almost inevitable, 
his mind appeared to be less agitated than it had 
been before. I urged him, now that all other 
hope seemed gone, to release me from my promise 
respecting Laura; but he was firm in his refusal. 
He even endeavoured to persuade me to refrain 
from speaking to Laura herself till all was over. 
On this point, however, I was as firm as he. 
The only concession I would make was that I 
would be silent until after the final decision of 
the Home Secretary was received. The one last 
hope of saving him by bringing Laura to a 
confession, I would not resign, say all he 
could, 

‘Her confession, Harry,’ Ernest said, ‘can make 
little difference to me. If she should take my 
place here and pay the forfeit of her crime, do 
you suppose that I could long survive her? I 
should not desire to do so, for life then would be 
but misery tome. Iam prepared for death now ; 
let her live for repentance.’ 

‘She would have ample time for repentance 
here. Should she permit you to die for her, she 
will be guilty of a still more heinous crime than 
her first—one for which a long life would be 
too short for repentance. And then, Ernest, 
remember Amy. ff she lose her brother, and by 


| such a death, all her future life will be imbittered. 


Have you forgotten her ?’ 

‘Forgotten her!’ he exclaimed. ‘The thought 
of her sorrow is the bitterest pang I have to bear ; 
but it is tempered by the knowledge that I shall 
leave her in the care of one who will more than 
compensate her for the loss of such a brother as 
I—one who will be to her husband and brother 
both. You will not desert her, Harry, or love 
her less because she is the sister of a felon ?’ 

‘ Ernest !’ 
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‘No, no; I know you better than that, old boy ; 
you will cherish her all the more fondly.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, I will,’ I answered, as well as 
my emotion would permit. 

‘I dread the trial of our final parting, both for 
myself and her,’ Ernest resumed ; ‘but I cannot 
die without seeing her once more. Our interview 
must be delayed till the last, Harry ; then, if my 
position remain unchanged, you will bring her 
to me.’ 

I wrung his hand in silence, and so we parted. 

My readers, perhaps, have wondered that I have 
written so little of Amy; but Amy, though 
inexpressibly dear to me, is not the heroine of 
my tale. She is not—and never was—a heroine 
at all. Had she been one, she would, of course, 
like all heroines, have immolated herself on the 
shrine of duty and unselfish love, and positively 
renounced the idea of ever becoming mine. She 
would have sternly refused to blight all my 
prospects in life—to render me liable to be 
pointed at as the man who had married a felon’s 
sister, and—all the rest of it. No; she was not 
a heroine! Dear girl! no such thoughts, I am 
sure, ever entered into her loving heart. 

The days which intervened between the trial 
and the day when Ernest was to die were one 
by one being numbered with the past. Each 
hour as it dragged itself along seemed like a 
day ; each day, when gone, seemed but as an hour. 
There was no action now to keep my thoughts 
from dwelling on our trouble, and that awful 
trouble came more sternly home to me than it 
had done before. 

Amy found some relief in her frequent bursts 
of tears; but she grew thin, and the colour left 
her cheeks. 

Laura seemed to move and speak mechanically ; 
her eyes lost not their brightness, but there were 
dark circles round them, and lines made their 
appearance by the corners of her mouth. There 
was that sort of dull apathy in her manner, 
which, if it find not relief, must sooner or later 
end in madness. Would she find that relief in 
confession and atonement? Was she but waiting 
for the reply to my memorial to the Crown? 
Surely she would not, loving Ernest as she pro- 
fessed to do—nay, as I was convinced she did— 
surely she would not let him go to his death, 
when she had the power to save his life by 
giving hers! There was no lack of courage in 
her character; that I knew: why, then, was she 
silent? The time must soon come when Laura 
would have to decide upon her course. At least 
she should know that her crime was no secret 
from me and Ernest—that it should be no secret 
from Amy and my mother. Then, let her choose 
between her duty and deathless infamy—in our 
hearts at least, if not in the eyes of the world. 

The reply from the Home Secretary came to 
me within three days of that fixed for the fatal 
ceremony. After consulting with the judge and 
carefully considering the evidence, he could find 
nothing to justify him in interfering with the 
course of the law: the sentence must be carried 
out. 

I was thoroughly prepared for this, and it 
affected me but little ; indeed, it seemed to me 
that my cup of misery was full and could not 
be added to. 

Determined to no longer delay a full explana- 


tion with Laura, I repaired to the house in which 
they were all residing. My mother met me at the 
door: I told her the result of my efforts, and 
begged her to break the news to Amy, leaving 
Laura to me. With a woman’s tact, she soon 
found an excuse for drawing Amy from the room. 
Laura and I were alone together. For a minute 
or two we sat in silence: she was the first to 
break it. ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘you have something 
to say to me; what is it?’ 

I put the official letter I had received into her 
hand. She unfolded it, and read it through 
slowly and deliberately. When she had finished, 
she refolded it carefully and returned it to me 
before speaking. Then she said: ‘It is no more 
than I expected; you told me it must be s0. 
Why do you show it to me?’ 

‘Because I thought it best to verify my state- 
ment by proof.’ 

‘Proof!’ she exclaimed. ‘Do you imagine, 
Harry, that I doubted your word ?’ 

‘No, Laura; but I wished to show you con- 
clusively that all that I can do for Ernest, I 
have done, and have failed.’ 

‘I know it, Harry !’ 

I went on, without heeding her interruption : 
‘Tf he is to be saved’ 

‘If he is to be saved!’ she cried, rising from 
her seat. ‘Is there, then, still a hope?’ 

‘There is a hope—more than a hope—a 
certainty.’ 

‘Oh! how is it to be done?’ 

‘I can but point the way. I am powerless 
to act—his safety is in another’s hands,’ 

‘In whose? In whose?’ 

‘In yours, Laura !’ 

‘In mine!’ All her coldness and apathy were 
gone now, and she spoke rapidly and eagerly. 
‘How? how? Quick! tell me! How is it to be 
done ?’ 

‘What would you do and suffer to save him ?’ 

‘What would I do and suffer to save him? Oh! 
what would I not do and suffer! Only tell me 
what I am to do!’ 

‘Can you not guess ?’ 

‘No, no! ‘Tell me, tell me!’ 

I placed the earring pendant before her. 

‘What is this?’ she asked. 

‘Do you not recognise it ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. But what of it? 

‘Have you not missed it ¢’ 

‘Yes, I lost it on that dreadful evening, but 
thought no more of it. Why do you talk of such 
a thing as that now?’ She pushed it, almost 
threw it from her. ‘Tell me at once how Ernest 
is to be saved !’ 

‘By the confession of the real assassin !’ 

‘The real assassin!’ she exclaimed. 
discovered, then ?’ 

‘Laura,’ I said, fixing my eyes on hers, ‘I found 
that pendant in the breast-pocket of my poor 
uncle's coat—the coat he was wearing when he 
was murdered,’ 

‘Again the pendant! What if you did find it 
there? It must have fallen from my ear when I 
kissed him,’ 

‘It fell from your car when the dreadful 
deed was done—it fell from the ear of the real 
assassin !? 

Laura turned ghastly pale, and her right hand 
clutched the back of the chair by which she was 
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standing ; then she drew a long, deep breath, and 
said, almost hissing the words from between her 
teeth : ‘And do you, Harry Devon, dare to sus- 
pect me of such a crime, and on such evidence 
as that?’ and she pointed disdainfully to the 
pendant. 

*Not on that evidence alone, Laura ; nor is it I 
alone who suspect you. Ernest’——.- 

‘What! have you poisoned his heart against 
me? This accounts for his refusing to see me!’ 

‘He refused to see you from the first, before I 
had seen him. It was not I who caused him to 
suspect. you—nay, more than suspect’ 

*Oh! this is too much to bear,’ she cried. ‘He 
to suspect me—not only of being a murderess, 
but of allowing him to be imprisoned, tried, and 
condemned for my crime! I never doubted his 
innocence, with all that evidence against him; I 
would not have believed him guilty on any 
evidence; I would not have believed my own 
eyes, had I seen him do it !’ 

‘Laura,’ I exclaimed, ‘he saw you do it!’ 

For a few seconds she gazed at me with a 
blank look of horror on her face, and slowly re- 
peated the words : ‘ He—saw—me—do—it!’ with 
a pause between each, as if she scarcely compre- 
hended them; then, with a wild shriek, and 
before I had time to stretch out a hand to save 
her, she fell like a stone senseless at my feet. 

I knelt by her side, and attempted to raise her 
from the ground. Before I could do so, Lena, 
her maid, rushed into the room, and thrusting me 
away, cried: ‘Brute! you have killed my dear 
mistress !’ 

Then, throwing her arms around Laura, with 
an exertion of strength of which I should not 
have deemed her capable, she lifted her up and 
placed her in a chair. 

My mother and Amy, alarmed by the scream, 
now returned to the room, and together we 
endeavoured to restore Laura to sensibility. For 
some time our efforts were vain; but at length 
we succeeded in bringing her back to life—but 
not to reason. She opened her eyes, and looked 
vacantly around, while her lips parted, and she 
murmured the words: ‘He—saw—me—do—it !’ 
In this half-conscious state she remained, ever 
monotonously repeating the same words. 

A physician was sent for; but he could do little 
or nothing. Before night came, Laura was raving 
in the delirium of brain-fever. 


NOVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In a number of the London Magazine of 1767 
was this curious announcement, addressed to all 
foreigners and others: ‘This is to give notice | 
that the English vulgar tongue is taught at) 
Billingsgate by a company of qualified fishwomen | 
upon very reasonable terms.’ An equally curious 
notice is said to be given by a minister in Salem | 
County, New Jersey, namely, that he will per- 
form the marriage ceremony on the most accom- 
modating terms. ‘Those who are not blessed with | 
cash can pay the fee in cordwood, bacon, or corn.’ | 
A Liverpool furrier informs ‘those ladies who | 
wish to have a really genuine article, that he 
will be happy to make them muffs, boas, &e. ‘of 
their own skins,’ This is matched by the| 


proprietor of a bone-mill, who announces that 
‘Parties sending their own bones to be ground 
will find their orders attended to with punctuality 
and despatch.’ 

An Irish provincial paper inserted the following 
notice: ‘Whereas Patrick O’Connor lately left 
his lodgings ; this is to give notice that if he does 
not return immediately and pay for the same, 
he will be advertised.’ A countryman of the 
author of the above, not to be outdone in the 
same line, announced in an Irish journal that, 
among other portraits, he had a representation 
of ‘Death as large as life.’ But one of the latest 
of Irish bulls is the following from an editorial 
in one of the leading papers of the Nationalist 
party, the other day: ‘So long as Ireland was 
silent under her wrongs, England was deaf to 
her cries.’ 

Book-lenders might do worse than take a hint 
from the following, which is said to have appeared 
on the notice board of a certain Oxford college : 
‘Mr Blank having lent a volume of Plato to 
some one, and being unable to remember to whom 
he has lent it, ventures to point out to the un- 
known borrower that under the unusual cireum- 
stances of the case, he would be quite justified in 
returning the book to its owner without waiting 
for a more direct invitation.’ 

In acertain benighted part of the country may 
be seen, on the outside of a humble cottage, the 
following inscription in large gilt letters: ‘A 
seminary for young ladies’ This was perhaps 
too abstruse for the villagers, as immediately 
underneath there is added, in rude characters: 
‘Notey beney—allso, a galls skool.’ More com- 
prehensive was the curious inscription at one 
time to be seen over a door in a village in 
Somersetshire: ‘Petticoats mended; children 
taught reading, writing, and dancing; grown-up 
people taught to spin; roses distilled, and made 
into a proper resistence with water; also old 
shoes bought and sold.’ 

A foreign paper describes a board hung up in 
front of a house with these words on it: ‘Room 
to let on the first floor at six dollars a month. 
Lowest price four dollars’ Another tells us that 
the following announcement is in an hotel at 
Algiers: ‘Customers are politely requested not 
to kick the hall porters.’ This is as good as the 
notice put up in an American hotel : ‘Customers 
are requested not to go to bed with their boots 
on;’ and also reminds us of a notice over the 
piano in a mining camp ‘free-and-easy :’ ‘ Please 
don’t shoot the player—he is doing his best.’ 

In a parlour window of a certain house, a bill 
was displayed with, ‘To let, a small sitting-room 
and bedroom, with a superb view of an immense 
garden, much frequented, planted with large 
trees, brilliant with flowers, and decorated with 
numerous statues and other works of art’ The 
garden in question was a cemetery.—We are told 
that a placard pested up throughout the town 
of Dundee once announced the ‘opening of the 
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Theatre Royal under the management of Miss 
Goddard, newly decorated and painted.’ 

Politeness could not be carried further than 
it is at a certain coal-mine in Dudley, where a 
notice warns all and sundry in these terms: 
‘Please do not fall down the shaft.’ That 
‘please’ is excellent. 

All business men who hold with Lord Bacon 
that ‘friends are robbers of our time,’ will fail 
to see any harshness in the notice which was 
posted conspicuously in an office: ‘Shut the 
door; and as soon as you have done talking on 
business, serve your mouth in the same way.’—A 
gentleman put up the following at his gatehouse : 
‘A Terrifikokaiblondomenoi kept here.’ <A friend 
asked him what tremendous affair that was. He 
replied: ‘Oh, it is just three big Greek words 
put all together; but it serves the purpose well : 
the unknown is always dreadful.’ 

At a market town in Rutlandshire, the follow- 
ing placard is affixed to the shutters of a watch- 
maker, who had decamped, leaving his creditors 
minus: ‘Wound up, and the mainspring broke.’— 
As pithy and curious was the notice lately stuck 
up on the window of a London coffee-house : ‘This 
coffee-room removed up-stairs till repaired.’ 

In a respectable luncheon bar in Westminster, 
the writer was once amused by seeing a placard 
announcing the arrival of fresh ‘muscles’ After 
this, he was not surprised to see a street hawker 
in Cheapside bearing a card which informed the 
public that bird ‘worblers,’ as he called his 
whistles, were only one penny each. 

There are many curious signs and business 
announcements to be found in London, of which 
a few are: ‘Sick dogs medically attended by the 
week or month. Birds to board. Ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s feet and hands professionally treated 
by the job or season. Round-shouldered persons 
made straight. Babies or children hired or 
exchanged. False noses as good as new, and 
warranted to fit. Black eyes painted very 
neatly.’ 

In the extreme West, we hear of a shanty which 
bears the sign: ‘Here’s where you get a meal 
like your mother used to give you.’ 

A kind of witty contest has sometimes been 
carried on between sign proprietors. For in- 
stance, we are told that ifr saac Came, a rich 
shoemaker of Manchester, who left his property 
to public charities, opened his first shop opposite 
to the building where he had been a servant, and 
put up a sign which read: ‘I. Came—from over 
the way.’—Somewhat like this was the sign of 
a tavern-keeper named Danger, near Cambridge, 
who, having been driven out of his house, built 
another opposite and inscribed it : ‘ Danger—from 
over the way.’ The successor retorted by putting 
up a new inscription: ‘There is no danger here 
now.’ 

But in alluring business announcements, few 
can match those in the flowery language of the 
Celestials, The traveller must have been amused 
who saw in Pekin scores of curiously worded 
signboards, of which these are a few specimens: 
‘Shop of Heaven-sent Luck,’ ‘Mutton Shop of 
Morning Twilight,” ‘The Nine Felicities Pro- 
longed, ‘Flowers rise to the Milky-way.’ ‘The 
Honest Pen Shop of Li’ would seem a reflection 


on his rivals. A charcoal shop calls itself the 
‘Fountain of Beauty ;’ and a place for the sale of 
coals indulges in the title of ‘ Heavenly Embroid- 
ery ;? and ‘The Thrice Righteous’ is a preten- 
ea one would scarcely expect from an opium 
shop. 

An old farmer employed a son of Erin to work 
for him on his farm. Pat was constantly mis- 
placing the end boards in the cart—the front 
board behind and the tail board in front, which 
made the old gentleman very irritable. To 

revent blunders, he resolved to distinguish each 

oard by some sign or notice thereon. Accord- 
ingly, he painted on both boards a large ‘B;’ 
then, calling Pat to him, and showing him the 
boards, he said: ‘ Now, you blockhead, you need 
make no mistake, as they are both marked. 
This’—pointing to one board—‘is “ B” for before ; 
and that’—indicating the tail board—‘is “B” for 
behind ;’ whereupon the old gentleman marched 
off with great dignity. 

A German paper relates that during the absence 
of his son Louis, who had gone on a distant 
journey, Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, who then 
resided at the palace of Belle Vue, near Berlin, 
caused some alterations to be made in the park 
by the introduction of artificial hills, lakes, and 
grottos, in order to gratify the young Prince’s 
love of the romantic when he returned from his 
foreign tour. Soon after his arrival, Prince 
Louis was shown round the park by his proud 
father, who did not fail to point out to him all 
the beauties of the scenery. An hour later, a 
placard, placed by some wag, was discovered on 
the outer gate with the following inscription : 
‘Visitors are requested to be careful not to crush 
the hills flat by stepping on them. No dogs 
allowed, as they might drink up the lakes. No 
one is permitted to pocket any of the rocks that 
are lying about.—By Order.’ 

A swimming-school in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
announces in English: ‘Swimming instructions 
given by a teacher of both sexes.’—An allusion 
to swimming reminds us that at Dieppe, that 
famous bathing-place, there are police established 
whose duty it is to rescue persons from danger. 
This notice is said to have been recently issued 
to them: ‘The bathing ap are requested, when 
a lady is in danger of drowning, to seize her 
by the dress, and not by the hair, which often- 
times remains in their grasp.’ 

A country paper in a notice of a lecture given 
by a phrenologist, said: ‘Behind the platform is 
a large gallery of life-size portraits twelve feet 
high.” This odd notice reminds us of the handbill 
put forth at Exeter which was headed : ‘ Wanted, 
a few healthy members to complete a Sick 
Society.’ 

Obituary notices have not always the solemnity 
about their composition which is thought desir- 
able. A country sculptor was ordered to engrave 
on a tombstone the following words : ‘A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband.’ The stone, 
however, being small, he engraved on it: ‘A 
virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.’ 

Scarcely so ingenious, but equally absurd, is 
the Hibernian notice said to be seen over the 
entrance gate to a French burying-ground : ‘Only 
the dead who live in this parish are buried here.’ 
—A New York stone-cutter is said to have 
received this epitaph from a German, to be cut 
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upon the tombstone of his wife: ‘Mine vife 
Susan is dead. If she had lived till next Friday 
she’d been dead shust two veeks. “ As a tree 
fall so must it stand.”’ 


THE STORY OF CAPTAIN GLASS. 


In October 1728, the Rev. John Glass, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church of Scotland, was 
deposed from his ministry, and originated the 
first dissenting body in Scotland. He gathered 
a number of sympathisers around him, and 
founded the body of Christians commonly known 
as the Glassites in Scotland, and the Sande- 
manians in England. It is, however, not with 
this worthy divine whom we have at present to 
do, but with one of his sons, whose adventurous 
but short and untimely career deserves to be 
better known than it probably is at present. 

George Glass was, when quite a lad, entered 
as a midshipman in the royal navy, and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. He then left the gov- 
ernment service, and became master of a mer- 
chant vessel. Among other foreign parts visited 
by him in the mercantile marine, Glass made 
several voyages to the west coast of Africa, 
which at this time was only imperfectly known. 
On one of his trips he discovered a river 
between Cape Verd and Senegal, which he 
found was navigable for a considerable length 
inland. Thinking his discovery to be of some 
moment, Glass spent a lengthened period in 
exploring the surrounding district, and came to 
the conclusion that it would form a desirable | 
site for a new trading settlement. He also suc- | 
ceeded in mastering the language of the natives, | 
and thus was enabled to obtain valuable informa- | 
tion about the resources of the country. From | 
what he learned, he was convinced that a large | 
trade could be opened up with the interior, | 
more especially in gold-dust and ivory, which 
the inhabitants told him were to be had in 
abundance. 

Captain Glass now lost no time in setting sail 
homewards; and on arriving at London, imme- 
diately laid his projected scheme before the 
proper authorities. These latter looked favour- 
ably upon the plan, but hesitated to accept his 
conditions, which certainly seem to have been 
rather extravagant, Glass demanding an exclu- 
sive grant of the country for all trading pur- 
poses for thirty years. After some negotiations, 
however, Glass came to an agreement with the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, by 
which he was guaranteed the sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds, on condition that he obtained 
a voluntary cession of the country by the natives 
to the British Crown. On this arrangement 
being come to, Captain Glass entered into partner- 


ship with a wealthy firm of merchants, who sup- 
plied him with a ship and valuable cargo of 
merchandise ; and in the month of August 1764 
he set sail from Gravesend, accompanied by his 


wife and daughter. After a favourable voyage, | their assailants overboard. 


they safely arrived at their destination, which 
the captain now christened Port Hillsborough. 
According to his expectations, he had very little 
difficulty in persuading the natives to cede their 
territory to Great Britain. A treaty was there- 
fore drawn up, and signed by all the principal 
chiefs or head-men of the district. nfortu- 
nately, the coast at this time was suffering from 
severe famine, and provisions were so difficult 
to obtain, that at last Captain Glass resolved 
to proceed to Teneriffe ; and despatched a ship 
thence with a cargo of grain and other provisions 
for the use of his intended settlement. He was 
obliged to leave the ship with his companions, 
they having as yet no houses on shore to stay 
in; and accordingly in the month of November 
he embarked in the long-boat with five seamen. 
They safely arrived at Lanzarote, one of the 
Canary group, where they found an English 
ship on the point of sailing for home, and Glass 
took the opportunity of forwarding his treaty to 
the authorities in London. 

Meanwhile, the jealousy of the Spanish gov- 
ernment had been aroused about the new settle- 
ment, and orders had been sent out to the gov- 
ernor of the Canaries to use all means to thwart 
the project, and also to arrest Captain Glass, 
should he come within their clutches. Shortly 
after his arrival at Lanzarote, therefore, Glass 
was seized and sent prisoner to Teneriffe, where 
he was closely confined to the castle, and treated 
with considerable severity, being even denied the 
use of writing materials, As may be imagined, 
Captain Glass was greatly concerned at the situa- 
tion he had left his wife and daughter and the 
rest of his colony in. He accordingly, instead of 
waiting patiently for the British government to 
effect bia release, took the first favourable oppor- 
tunity for making his escape. He managed to 
elude the vigilance of his captors, and got out 
of his prison, but was discovered before he got 
clear of the fortifications. The Spaniards now 
thrust him into a wretched dungeon, where he 
suffered much from ague, and becoming seriously 
ill, had to be removed to his old apartment. Still 
denied the use of pen and paper, Glass found 
means, by writing on a smooth crust of bread, 
to make his condition known to the Dutch 
consul. For this offence he was put into irons, 
and told he would remain so until he divulged 
the name of the person who had carried his 
message to the consul. Glass was honourably 
silent, however ; and at the end of eighteen days 
his irons were removed. 

The situation of Mrs Glass and her daughter 
all this time was one of extreme anxiety. No 
news arriving from the captain, they were at a 
loss what to do or think. The inexperience of 
the other members of the expedition was a serious 
drawback, and put them quite at the mercy of 
the natives. Things went on pretty well until 
March 1765, when a change took place. One 
day part of the crew were on shore, when a 
number of blacks came on board the ship osten- 
sibly for the purpose of trading. No special 
precautions had been taken against a surprise ; 
and on a signal being given, the blacks attacked 
the crew and killed the chief-officer and six 
others. The rest of the sailors managed to make 
a stand, and after a stubborn fight, they drove 
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worse than ever. The remaining members of 
the crew were quite unfit to navigate the ship ; 
and as they would be certain to be again attacked 
or starved into submission, it was resolved to 
abandon the vessel and escape in the boats to 
Grand Canary. Overladen though the boats 
were, they successfully accomplished the voyage, 
and after touching at Grand Canary, they pro- 
eeeded to Teneriffe. Here Mrs Glass for the 
first time learned the fate of her husband, and that 
he was a prisoner in the castle. The Spaniards 
had now relaxed the harshness with which they 
had treated the captain, and she was allowed 
to see him. 
meeting, after their long and anxious separation, 
each having been in doubts of the other’s fate. 

At last, in October 1765, owing to the per- 


It must have been an affecting | 


they themselves had landed. The signs of a 
dreadful tragedy having taken place: were . too 
evident to be mistaken; public indignation was 
aroused, and a vigorous search made for the perpe- 
trators of the bloody deed. They were soon 
discovered carousing in a small public-house, 
and were at once arrested. Shortly afterwards, 
they were brought to trial, and all were executed, 
several having previously confessed their guilt 
and given particulars of the crime. 

In the above unfortunate manner, Captain Glass 
came to a tragic and untimely end. Had he 
| been spared, he would doubtless have carved out 
a distinguished and useful career for himself. 
| He was a man of indomitable pluck, and had 
a passion for exploration; and his name would 
| probably have been enrolled on that lengthy 


emptory demands of the British authorities to | list of British navigators who, despite great diffi- 
the court of Madrid, Captain Glass was set at | culties, succeeded in opening up the wide world 
liberty. The barque Sandwich touching at Tene- | to civilisation and commerce. Captain Glass was 
riffe, Captain Glass and his wife and daughter | also a man of considerable literary attainments. 
obtained a passage, and embarked once more for He wrote a History of the Canary Islands, which 
England, doubtless congratulating themselves on | was well spoken of at the time of its publica- 
the probability of «their trials being at an end. | tion; and at the time of his death he had in 
Alas! they little imagined what was in store for | preparation a descriptive History of the northern 
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them. ‘The captain and officers of the ship were 
all Englishmen; but, unfortunately, the bulk | 
of the crew were Spaniards or Portuguese, and | 
this circumstance led to an unforeseen tragedy. | 
By some means or other, the crew had become 
aware of the presence of a large amount of trea- | 
sure on board, and concocted a plan to seize | 
the ship and possess themselves of the money. | 
They carefully disguised their aims till the vessel 
neared the south coast of Ireland, when one night, | 
during the first mate’s watch, they fell upon 
and murdered him and the rest of the crew | 
who were not in the plot. The captain of the 
ship rushed on deck on hearing the noise, and | 
was instantly knocked down and thrown over- | 
board. Captain Glass was in his cabin, and | 
instinctively guessed that something was wrong. | 
Hastily seizing a sword, he left his cabin and | 
ran up the companion ladder towards the deck. 
The mutineers seemingly dreaded to tackle Glass, 
knowing him to be a man of fearless disposi- | 
tion, and likely to sell his life dearly. They 
accordingly had stationed one of their number | 
in hiding at the foot of the stair, and when | 
Glass was proceeding on deck, the villain saw | 
his opportunity and stabbed him in the back, | 
killing him on the spot. Mrs Glass and her 
daughter were now the only remaining witnesses | 
to be disposed of. Clasped in each other’s arms, | 
they vainly pleaded for mercy. The murderous | 
miscreants dragged them from their cabin, delib- | 
erately bound them together with ropes, and 
despite their frenzied appeals for life, threw 
them shrieking overboard. 

The murderers had now sole possession of the | 


lof terrible destructiveness, 


and western portions of Africa and their in- 
habitants. 


THE MAXIM MACHINE GUN. 


Sratisticrans inform us that the entire loss of life 
in wars between so-called civilised countries from 
the year 1793 down to 1877 has reached ‘the 
enormous amount of four million four hundred 
and seventy thousand. ‘To many persons these 
figures convey a sad and salutary lesson. On the 
other hand, there are many who act as if they 
heeded or knew them not. Readers will differ as 
to whether it is laudable or otherwise to invent 
any means by which the above figures might 
possibly be increased; but, leaving the senti- 
mental part of the subject aside, all will readily 
unite in admiring the wonderful mechanism 


| which makes the Maxim Machine Gun an engine 


Particular interest 
attaches to it at the present time owing to the 
fact that the great African explorer, Stanley, 
provided himself with this formidable weapon, to 


| be used defensively in the expedition on which 


he recently started for the relief of Emin Bey. 
Moreover, it obtained a gold medal at the Inven- 
tions Exhibition, and has been approved of, if 
not actually adopted, by many governments, the 
Chinese government being particularly mentioned 
as one of the largest purchasers. 

Its rate of firing—six hundred rounds a minute 
—is at least three times as rapid as that of any 


ship, and soon ransacked the cabins and got hold | other machine gun. It has only a single barrel, 


of the specie on board. Though not as much 
as they anticipated, there was yet a consider- | 
able sum in money and bullion, which they 
placed in one of the ship’s boats, and scuttling 
the vessel, made for the coast. In their hurry 
to be off with their ill-gotten treasure,: however, 
they had not taken pains to do their work effi- 
ciently. Contrary to their expectations, the ship 
did not sink, and so hide all traces of their 
crimes, but drifted on shore not far irom where 


which, when the shot is fired, recoils a distance 
of three-quarters of an inch on the other parts of 
|the gun. This recoil sets moving the machinery 
which automatically keeps up a continuous fire 
| at the extraordinary rate of ten rownds a second. 
| Each recoil of the barrel has therefore to perform 
the necessary functions of extracting and ejecting 
the empty cartridge, of bringing up the next ful 
/one and placing it in its proper position in the 
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barrel, of cocking the hammer and pulling the 
trigger. As long as the firing continues, these 
functions are repeated round after round in 
succession. The barrel is provided with a water 
jacket, to prevent excessive heating; and is so 
mounted that it can be raised or lowered or set at 
any angle, or turned horizontally to the left or 
to the right. The bore is adapted to the present 
size of cartridges; and the maximum range is 
eighteen hundred yards. The gun can therefore 
be made to sweep a circle upwards of a mile 
in radius. 

Nor is the gun excessively heavy, its total 
weight being only one hundred and six pounds, 
made up thus: Tripod, fifty pounds; pivot (on 
which the gun turns and by which it is attached 
to the tripod), sixteen pounds; gun and firing 
mechanism, forty pounds. The parts can be 
easily detached and conveniently folded for 
carriage, and may be put together again so 
quickly that if the belt containing the cartridges 
is in position, the first shot can be delivered 
within ten seconds. It would therefore be 


extremely serviceable in preventing disaster 
through a body of troops being surprised. 


Reconnoitring parties, too, would deem it prudent 
to pay greater deference to an enemy’s lonely 
sentry on advanced outpost duty, if the latter 
were provided with this new Machine Gun, 
instead of the ordinary rifle. 

Immediately below the barrel of the gun, a 
box is placed, containing the belt which carries 
the cartridges. The belts vary in length. Those 
commonly used are seven feet long, and capable 
of holding three hundred and thirty-three car- 
tridges; shorter ones hold one hundred and 
twenty cartridges ; but the several pieces can be 
joined together for continuous firmg. Single 
shots can be fired at any time whether the belt is 
in position or not—in the former case by pressing 
a button, which prevents the recoil ; in the latter, 
by hand-loading in the ordinary way. To start 
firing, one end of the belt is inserted in the gun, 
the trigger is pulled by the hand once, after 
which the movement becomes continuous and 
automatic as long as the supply of cartridges lasts. 
At each recoil of the barrel, the belt is pushed 
sufficiently onward to bring the next cartridge 
into position; the mechanism grasps this car- 
tridge, draws it from the belt, and passes it on to 
the barrel. Should a faulty or an empty cartridge 
find its way in, and the gun does not go off in 
consequence, there is of course no recoil to keep 
up the repeating action, and the mechanism ceases 
to work until the obstruction is removed. 

So long as nations continue to vie with each 
other for superiority in these engines of destruc- 
tion, so long will the skilled mechanic be found 
willing to employ his inventive faculties, and 
exchange the fruits thereof for the princely 
rewards that await him. This latest invention is 
probably unsurpassable in rapidity of fire, and 
apparently leaves nothing to be desired; but of 
course its real value can only be determined in 
actual warfare. To devise and adjust the neces- 
sary parts of the machine with such precision that 
each part performs its proper function at the 
exact moment pre-arranged for it—to do all this 
while the gun fires at the enormous rate of six 
hundred rounds a minute, must have cost an 
immensity of thought, of labour, and of time. 


Mr Maxim, the inventor, is well known in the 
electrical world for his useful additions to the 
carefully adjusted machinery required for electric 
lighting and kindred purposes. 


WHAT POETRY CAN DO FOR US. 


‘Poetry has been to me an exceeding great 
reward: it has soothed my afflictions; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has 
endeared my solitude; and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the Good and 
Beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.’ 
Thus writes Coleridge; and we might add to 
these powers of poetry, that of making us shrink 
from envy, malice, and all manner of sin, and 
upholding us in the paths of virtue. Now, let 
us consider how full of truth are those loving 
words, to the man who can boast of even the very 
slightest learning, but especially to the hard 
worker, either in the laborious and secluded paths 
of literature, or among the hurry and skurry of 
the busy world. 

Who has not felt himself, by the aid of poetry, 
relieved, taken away as it were from the turmoil 
of this noisy life, to look forward to something 
better, to look forward with happiness and long- 
ing to another and brighter life, one where our 
hearts may at last be at rest from the ambitions 
and vanities of this world?) Who has not, at some 
time or other, felt an ennobling influence steal over 
him, as he read the glowing and fiery, or soft and 
sad, words of an inspired bard? Who has not 
suddenly heard a voice, from his very soul as 
it were, cry aloud as he read the stirring verses 
that he should be up and doing his best to 
alleviate the wrongs and sorrows of this world, 
to instil happiness in the heart that has known 
nought but sorrow and despair? Who has not 
been touched by some poet's gentle words, and 
at his bidding, vowed to amend his way of living 
for self only ?—vows, some, alas! to be broken, 
but many to be carried out with benefit to 
numberless beings. And who has not at some 
period of his life, with bitter hatred im his heart 
against the world, its injustice, cruel coldness, 
and heartless indifference, been soothed and 
inspirited by the poet’s words? There are pro- 
bably few who can read that have not been 
benefited by poetry. 

Weighed down by sorrow, with heavy heart 
and drooping eyelid, how prone man is to think 
but of himself, to forget that if he has been 
visited with afflictions, others have also suffered. 
Poetry soothes his sorrows, lifts a corner of the 
veil that keeps him in gloom and darkness ; it 
shows him that to give way entirely to sorrow 
is selfish : sorrow comes to chasten, to teach us 
to live for others as well as ourselves; and the 
poet, with his heart full of love for mankind, 
teaches the sorely afflicted that they may seek, 
ay, and find, solace in trying to help the poor 
and those who are in deeper gloom than them- 
selves, Poetry teaches us that the only true and 
worthy sorrow is that which prompts one, after 
the first burst of anguish is over, to be gentle 
and forbearing, to strive to diffuse happiness 
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and quiet amongst those around us. Weary with 
hard toil, how delightful it is to come back to 
poetry, wherein we shall not be burdened with 
ard facts and dry statistics; on the contrary, 
lifted above the toil, the hard bread-winning toil 
of this life, and taught the beauties of the 
seasons, of animate and inanimate nature. It 
tells us of the sweet and gentle spring, the period 
when new life is beginning everywhere; of 
summer, with its grateful warmth and lovely 
verdure, when everything is in its prime; of 
autumn, with its dying splendours, when life is | 
on the decline, when the leaves are turning brown 
and falling, the caterpillar weaving its shroud, 
whence it will arise, later on, in a purer and | 
more beautiful form; of winter, bleak and cold, | 
at times cruel and pitiless with its wind and 
sleet, at others beautiful and solemn under its 
canopy of snow; of youth, maturity, age, and 
ri" Few occurrences in this varying world 
of ours but have some aspect which poetry can 
seize and ennoble; and thus it multiplies and 
refines our enjoyments. 

Solitude with many of us is our hardest afflic- 
tion; we cannot bear it; it seems to keep us 
away from our fellow-creatures, and therefore 
from the enjoyments of life. But solitude is 
useful and even necessary for all; it is only in | 
solitude that we can pass our actions in review, 
when we can look our faults and mistakes in 
the face. To those who are obliged to endure 
enforced solitude, in exile, or when cast in 
prison for conscience’ sake, poetry comes to them | 
as a true deliverer; it relieves the brain from | 
continual pressure, and leads on to dreams of | 
happiness in store either on earth or in heaven. | 
With subtle similes and soothing rhythm, it) 
relieves the solitary man, and peoples his sur- | 
roundings with the fairy beings of his imagina- 
tion. Poetry teaches us all this—the benefits 
to be derived from frequent self-communion, the 
happiness of accustoming one’s self to holy reflec- 
tions, and thus to love and recognise the uses | 
of solitude. Death, too, in spite of its terrors as 
the gate to the awe-inspiring and vast unknown, 

try, with its gentle persuasive eloquence, 

rings us to look upon as a deliverance from 
trials and sorrows. 

Poetry, again, teaches us not only to look at 
the outward appearance of people and things ; 
it shows that often, under the most forbidding 
exteriors, lie hid true grandeur and virtue, that 
actions and deeds, not looks, are to be accounted 
as good and beautiful. The lion, with all its 
strength and majestic beauty, cannot compete 
with the homely looking cow in its utility to 
man ; the one has done no good, the other has 
fed and comforted unnumbered thousands. 

Poets in all ages and of all nations have pointed 
out with deep scorn and striven to show, the 
dangers that beset those who give way to the 
cankerous passions of malice and discontent, and 
sung with equal ardour of the happiness that all 
may attain who bravely shun evil and live in the 
constant practice of mercy and charity. Jealousy 
and envy are held up to our view, by the ever 
watchful bards, in their most hideous and degrad- 
ing lights, and shown to us as ending by poison- 
ing the happiness of those who harbour such 
passions ; whilst contentment, quiet, and peace 


All should look upon poetry with deep grati- 
tude ; its practical use is undeniable, relieving 
as it does the overworked brain, by leading its 
thoughts away from the work of every-day life 
to higher and nobler subjects. The true mission 
of poetry is to find its way through the tempered 
steel armour of formality, and to turn aside the 
buckler pride, with which we burden our souls, 
and make us find temperately enlivening enjoy- 
ment in our hours of recreation. Refreshed by 
the enthusiasm and loving charity of the bard, 
the busy man of the world, the plodding student, 
the thinking man of letters, each goes away 
to work all the more heartily for having, 
during a brief space, quitted the dusty track of 
daily life, to find an hour’s enjoyment with the 
poets, 


TO-MORROW. 


‘We will gather flowers to-morrow, 
When the mist of rain is o’er, 
When the air is warm and sunny, 
And the tempest howls no more.’ 
But the flowers are parched and faded, 
For the clouds have passed away, 
And we leave them still ungathered, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


* We will climb the hills to-morrow, 
In the morning cool and bright : 

Who could scale these rugged mountains 
In the noontide’s scorching light ?’ 

But the snow-wreaths clothe the summits, 
And the mists hang chill and gray, 

And we leave the slopes untrodden, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


‘We will lend an ear to-morrow 
To our fallen sisters’ woes; 
We can scarcely hear their voices 
While the music comes and goes.’ 
But along the thorny highway 
Still with weary feet they stray, 
And we pass them by, unheeding, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


* We will leave our work to-morrow, 
And with eager hands and strong, 
We will lead the little children 
Far away from paths of wrong.’ 
But our hands grow old and feeble, 
And the work goes on for aye, 
And the little children—perish, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


‘ We will raise our eyes to-morrow 
To the cross on Calvary’s brow ; 
At our feet the gold is sparkling, 
So we cannot heed it now.’ 
But we clutch the glittering fragments, 
*Mid the dust, and mire, and clay, 
And we cannot raise our eyelids, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 
Brown Rosrn. 
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